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ROFESSOR GREENE’S work is magnitudinous in both size 

and scope. It runs, in the first place, to over five hundred 
closely printed pages, in addition to which it contains one hundred 
and fifty pages of illustrations—aptly chosen and beautifully re- 
produced—of painting, sculpture, and architecture. It has also, 
as an appendix, a most impressive and carefully-worked-out chart 
of ‘‘basic artistic categories.’? But this handsomely produced vol- 
ume is a work of magnitude in more than quantity. It is a con- 
sidered attempt by a scrupulous philosopher, steeped in the arts 
and patently a lover of them, to give a rational account at once 
of the basic categories of art and the fundamental principles of 
criticism. The book’s theses could have been stated more briefly, 
perhaps; the chart of ‘‘the Work of Art,’’ appended in a folded 
sheet at the end, gives the intellectual substance and philosophic 
impact of at least two thirds of this big book. But the length of 
the volume is justified by Professor Greene’s realization that cate- 
gories in art and in criticism are meaningless clichés unless they 
function and are seen to function in the practice and enjoyment 
of the arts themselves. He is, therefore, at considerable pains to 
exhibit his analysis in the illustrative contexts of the major arts, 
and it is one of the tributes due to a highly ambitious enterprise 
to say that Professor Greene’s analysis of the ‘‘basic categories’’ 
of the arts gains in pointedness and cogency as he pursues them 
in each of the major arts. 

In so panoramic an undertaking there are inevitably points at 
which any critic is bound to take issue, and some instances of such 
points I shall cite later in this review. Moreover, it is clearly im- 
possible to be exhaustive in an analysis involving, even in the 
elucidation of general principles, as Professor Greene himself points 
out, the psychology of individual temperament, the technical prob- 
lems of the special arts, the anthropology of taste, and a theory 
of existence and of value. One suspects at times that Professor 
Greene, properly wearied of amorphousness in esthetic theory, has 
resolved at all costs to be systematic. He knows well enough, and 
in the text repeatedly reminds the reader, that neither is the unity 


1 Review of The Arts and the Art of Criticism by Theodore Meyer Greene. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1940. xxx +690 pp. $5.00. 
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of the work of art a concept, nor is its unitary effect conceptual. 
He recognizes the recalcitrance of the artistic fact to theoretic dis- 
section. But he can not resist the passion of the system-maker, 
and one of the few reservations one must make concerning a work 
in esthetics itself highly sensitive esthetically, is that the author 
is inclined to marshal his facts in the interest. of a system seduc- 
tively consistent. One need not have known that Professor Greene 
had long been an expert Kantian and an expert expositor of 
philosophy; one could have guessed it from the almost too beau- 
tifully architectonic chart and from internal evidence in the text. 
The book suffers a little from both too great tightness and too great 
extensiveness; it is at once too constricted and too comprehensive, 
at once a diagram and a cornucopia. 

These reservations are made first, as a prelude to saying that 
Professor Greene’s book is one of the few major attempts in this 
generation to do for ‘‘the arts and the art of criticism’’ what it is 
the chief function of a philosopher to do for them: to work out, 
as far as is possible, a precise and consistent set of categories 
serviceable in sharpening and deepening enjoyment through under- 
standing. The most original contribution the book makes seems 
to me to come in Part IV where Professor Greene offers a set of 
categories for criticism, possible norms for critical discussion— 
which even more, perhaps much more, than his basic categories of 
art, contributes a fresh and fruitful intellectual instrument. In- 
deed, the long section on the Principles of Criticism seems to me 
to have no comparable predecessor in esthetic discussion in this 
country. In different terms Dewey, Prall, Pepper have done some- 
thing analogous to Greene’s enterprise (or his intent) in the 
analysis of art. His analysis of criticism is unique and of the 
first importance to students of both art and philosophy, for it is 
by way of being an organon, modest and tentative enough, for 
critical enterprise in the arts, and for the relating of esthetic to 
moral, logical, and social criticism. 

But to turn to the content of the book itself. ‘‘It will,’’ says 
Professor Greene, early in the text, ‘‘be limited to the systematic 
investigation of the work of art in the six major artistic media and 
to a discussion of certain principles of artistic and literary criti- 
cism’’ (p. 24). Though he does not admit it, certain presumptions 
in these matters are clearly made, for example, that truth consists 
in correspondence and consistency, and that there is a ‘‘reality”’ 
to which art and science are ‘‘finite approaches.’’ 

The major part of the book is concerned with an ‘‘investigation 
of the work of art.’’ By investigation Professor Greene seems to 
mean two things: an analysis of necessary principles, ‘‘artistic 
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eategories.’’ An ‘‘artistic category’’ is defined as a ‘‘concept 
which is essential to artistic inquiry and in terms of which alone 
art can be systematically explored’’ (p. 31). By investigation he 
seems also, as his long chapters on each of the arts suggest, to 
mean an empirical exploration of works of art themselves to derive 
from them their characteristic qualities. Professor Greene seems 
a little uncertain himself as to how a priori he means his categories 
to be.? 

But what are these categories? ‘‘Every work of art exists in 
some medium, possesses some form, . . . has some expressed con- 
tent... . The ‘matter’ of a work of art is that in it which has been 
expressly organized. The ‘form’ of a work of art is the expressive 
organization of its matter. The ‘content’ of a work of art is that 
which finds artistic expression through such formal organization of 
its matter’’ (pp. 31-32). Professor Greene later in the volume 
makes a great deal of the point that all serious art has ‘‘content”’ 
and is at considerable pains to try to define what ‘‘content”’ is, 
and what is the peculiar character of ‘‘artistic’’ as contrasted with 
‘‘secientific’’ expression. He does this partly (but only partly) 
in the interest of his insistence on the ‘‘cognitive’’ character of art. 
This insistence seems to this reviewer, for reasons later to be in- 
dicated, to be a consequence of epistemological and metaphysical 
assumptions rather than a conclusion prompted by direct explora- 
tion of the ‘‘work of art’’ as it functions in our experience. 

Now, @ priori or a posteriori, the categories that Professor 
Greene both finds in and holds by definition to be involved in any 
work of art, are none the less regarded by him primarily as aids 
to and aids in esthetic contemplation. They are ‘‘categories of 
analysis,’’ and the author spares no effort to accent the fact that 
these categories are not substitutes for art, and that, except as 
isolated in analysis, they are exhibited only in the work of art 
itself. 

The analyst must be careful not to suppose that what is thus distinguish- 


able is itself distinct, or that what has been abstracted in thought has any 
reality apart from the individual work of art itself. [P. 31.] 


Professor Greene uses matter, form, and content, terms at once 
traditional and notably problematic, as effective categories for 


2“*The use of the term ‘category’ to designate a concept which in one 
way or another is essential to artistic inquiry need not imply that such concepts 
are necessarily a priori. The whole philosophical dispute regarding the apri- 
ority of certain concepts is irrelevant to the present investigation. But it 
would be possible to argue that the more basic categories, for example, the 
categories of matter, form, and content, are a priori in the sense of being 
necessarily and affirmatively applicable, by definition, to every work of art 
in any medium’? (p. 31). 
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rendering perspicuous the nature of specific artistic effects. He 
does this in two ways, first by making certain distinctions, such as 
that, for instance, between form as mere structure, and form that 
functions artistically, medium as mere matter (primary medium), 
and secondary medium (potential artistic subject-matter), content, 
the general content and circle of human experience, and the specific 
untranslatable content of a given work of art. Secondly he tra- 
verses each of the arts to study its ‘‘manner of treatment,’’ and 
the deployment of its characteristic resources. 

Professor Greene has some particularly wise and suggestive 
things to say about ‘‘artistic form.”’ 

The special locus of artistic quality is not the primary medium prior to 
its formal organization, nor the expressed content as such, but the pattern 
into which the medium is organized for expressive purposes. ... What de- 


termines the purely artistic merit of a work of art is not what it says but 
how it says it, not its expressed content but its expressive form. [P. 391.] 


Time and again in his various chapters this theme recurs. The 
medium acquires artistic character and value as form; the content 
functions as form, the life and being of a work of art are its organic 
unity, which lives in its form, coherence, its fused context of many 
strands. Professor Greene in pointing this out points out, it seems 
to me, by implication that ‘‘artistic form’’ is his really basic cate- 
gory, and that what he calls content and medium are merely 
analytical specifications of elements of subject-matter and medium 
deployed so that ‘‘artistic form’’ is achieved and made evident. 
He himself speaks of secondary medium and specific content. The 
medium is secondary, among other things, to its artistic uses, and 
the content is specific to its untranslatable deployment in that 
integral uniqueness which is a work of art. And the work of art 
is, one suspects (in so far as it is more than a merely physical 
arrangement of materials), identical with its artistic form, which 
in any instance is (as Professor Greene correctly points out) 
unique. It functions not as a static pattern, but as what Pro- 
fessor Dewey calls an ‘‘organization of energies.’? By Professor 
Greene’s own insistence, artistic form, the organic unity of a work 
of art—its character as a work of art—is more basic than all his 
other categories. It is, in his own analysis (pp. 389 et seq.), the 
characteristic ground for judging ‘‘artistic perfection.’’ 

With respect to artistic form itself, Professor Greene’s analysis 
can not be too highly praised. He is aware himself, and he makes 
the reader aware, how much the form of a work of art is organic, 
and how the form of each work of art is indigenous and unique. 
He is far from making the mistake of identifying form with merely 
surface pattern, and one of the most admirable features of his dis- 
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cussion of the arts is the way in which he exhibits in each of them, 
with telling specific illustrations, what artistic form is and what 
it does. If before he has finished this analysis, the reader feels 
he is reading simply another conventional account of form, medium, 
and content it is mostly the reader’s own fault. For, despits his 
use of these traditional distinctions, Professor Greene gives to each 
a fresh and more serviceable meaning, largely, I think, because of 
his sensitive—and sensible—identification of the form of a work of 
art with its organic life and its fused, total functioning for the 
experienced and sensitive observer. 

My chief difficulty with the terms (and I suspect it is chiefly 
a terminological difficulty) of Professor Greene’s analysis of the 
arts, is with his discussion of artistic cognition. I can not see why 
Professor Greene insists, and repeatedly insists, on the cognitive 
character of art. Or it is more accurate to say it is not difficult to 
see why he insists on it. He takes art seriously, and is not satisfied 
to treat it as a pretty illusion. But it is hard to see why the term 
‘‘eognition,’’ the character of knowledge, is necessary for what he 
wishes to do, in providing an instrument of esthetic analysis. He 
is trying, so far as I can make out, to point out that any work of 
art is more than an exercise in design, or a technique of manipula- 
tion of materials. The artist is an interpreter and his work is a 
commentary. Even characteristic ornament is a cultural or tem- 
peramental symptom and is thereby expressive. The artist’s ‘‘pri- 
mary objective,’’ he writes on page 254, ‘‘is artistic revelation, not 
scientific exploration or passionate participation.”’ 


The truth [sic] of which he is in search is not the abstract conceptual 
truth of science, and the goal to which he is committed is not practical or 
spiritual commitment. Some of his observations may have a scientific interest, 
but this is always incidental and irrelevant to his main objective. ... The 
artist seems to say to us: ... ‘‘I, as artist, have not attempted to view this 
complex scene with scientific impartiality, and I have not hesitated to offer 
you my interpretation of it. But in interpreting it, I have attempted to 
exhibit what seems to me to be its true nature and its universal human import. 
My object has been to apprehend it concretely, not abstractly.’’ 


By ‘‘true nature,’’ Professor Greene means, as his discussion 
makes clear, the universal made apparent in the particular. ‘‘The 
artist apprehends them (universals) in their individual objective 
contexts, without explicitly abstracting them in thought.’’ The 
truth of art, then, its cognitive character, is the embodiment or 
manifestation of a universal in a particular, the means of expres- 
sion of the particular, being a unique work of art. There are, as 
the author realizes, all kinds of epistemological issues raised by 
such analysis. To adopt such terms one would have to swallow a 
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good deal of doctrine not really essential to what Professor Greene 
wishes to say about empirical works of art. What he wishes to say 
empirically, I take it, is that a work of art in its unique manner 
says something expressive, serious, and central about recurrent 
types of experience. If Professor Greene wishes to claim for such 
expression the character of knowledge and the status of truth, he 
is at perfect liberty to do so. But since he is himself at great pains 
to distinguish artistic expression from scientific analysis and ex- 
perimentally verifiable description, and from hypotheses prag- 
matically testable in action, this reviewer fails to see why he is so 
insistent on the claim of truth or cognitive character for art. I 
suspect the secret becomes an open one when Professor Greene 
speaks of art as ‘‘one of the finite approaches to reality.’’ To say 
that an art is one interpretation of experience is a different lan- 
guage from speaking of it as a revelation of reality. For the latter 
language is the vocabulary of a metaphysical idealist. Professor 
Greene’s insistence on the cognitive character of art seems to me 
to have more to do with a position in technical philosophy than 
with his analysis of art. And as for truth, does not the author 
himself give a good deal away when on page 390 he says: ‘‘the 
artistic merit of a work of art is proportional to the success with 
which an artist succeeds in expressing in it whatever he desires to 
express, irrespective of the truth or significance of this expressed 
econtent’’? Both truth and human import seem here to count less 
than one had been led previously to suppose. 

The reader will find logical and ontological commitments 
much less in his way or in Professor Greene’s way when the latter 
comes to his analysis of the Principles of Criticism—except again 
with respect to the chapter on Artistic Truth. The whole approach 
to the ‘‘nature and criteria of criticism,’’ though bogged down a 
little by a passion not only for system, but for hierarchical system, 
is extraordinarily fresh and serviceable. ‘‘{The] primary task,”’ 
the author writes, of a philosopher of art, ‘‘is that of analysis, not 
of persuasion’’ (p. 479). He does not insist that the categories 
of criticism he selects are the only or the final ones. He offers 
them as tentative norms which would help critics to detect their 
points of agreement and disagreement and clarify the enterprise 
of criticism itself. 

What are Professor Greene’s tentatively submitted criteria of 
criticism? They consist in the following: artistic quality, artistic 
perfection, artistic truth, artistic greatness. What is each? Each 
is, in the first place, a ‘‘normative concept.’’ Artistic quality is 
always a function of the success with which artistic form is adapted 
to artistic intent. ‘‘Artistic perfection’’ is an estimate of the 
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degree to which a work realizes its characteristic intended qualiiy. 
It is a resolution of three ‘‘tensions or polarities: simplicity versus 
complexity, order versus novelty, denial versus idolatry of the 
medium.’’ Organic unity is the resolution of simplicity versus 
complexity ; order and novelty are resolved in significant variation 
or originality ; neglect or over-emphasis of the medium is resolved 
in expressive exploitation of the polarity of it. 

Such a schematism sounds formalistic, forbidding, and, for all 
its sobriety, almost fantastic—if it be supposed that any artist in 
any medium deliberately decides to resolve an antinomy of sim- 
plicity and complexity, novelty with order, and consciously choose 
such an expressive exploitation of the medium as lies somewhere 
between ‘‘idolatry and denial of the medium.’’ Professor Greene 
is obviously not so naive about artistic creation. He is not naive 
at all. These are not rules ‘‘mechanically applicable to specific 
works of art for the determination of their artistic quality, nor an 
immediate first-hand perception of artistic quality as such’’ (p. 
422). They are ‘conditions of artistic quality whose neglect seems 
inevitably to result in artistic insufficiency.’’ They are the dis- 
cipline and orientation of artistic intuition,—slightly to adapt a 
phrase of the author’s. These are categories derived from in- 
numerable works of art whose realized quality will be found on 
analysis to exhibit the ‘‘mean’’ between simplicity and complexity, 
order and novelty, the ‘‘mean’’ between a medium which is neither 
neglected or distorted and one excessively and idolatrously used. 
An examination of the application of the conditions of artistic 
quality is given in a separate chapter on each of the major arts. 
The fruitfulness of the instruments of analysis in the chapter on 
artistic perfection will be realized best, perhaps, when it is read 
with Professor Greene’s discussions of the separate arts clearly in 
mind. 

I can not help feeling that Professor Greene is on much more 
debatable ground in his chapter on and in his conception of 
Artistic Truth as a category of criticism. His argument, in its 
briefest form, runs: Truth is a matter of the consistency and cor- 
respondence of propositions. Professor Greene finds consistency 
and correspondence in works of art. There is a consistent ap- 
proach to a subject-matter; the author reminds us with telling 
illustrations from painting of how much an artist strives and finds 
difficulty in achieving such consistency. The author finds also 
Something equivalent (very roughly, I should say) to ‘‘correspond- 
ence’’ as used with respect to other types of record and observation. 
The artist, we are told, has insights, ‘‘clear and distinct intui- 
tions’? which ‘‘like those of the scientist are conditioned by the 
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availability of empirical evidence.’’ One must take the artist’s 
point of view, and see whether, from that point of view, all ‘‘rele- 
vant experiences and observations have or have not been ignored 
by the artist.’’ It is of course questionable whether consistency 
and correspondence are the sole criteria of truth. A pragmatic 
account of truth would certainly speak a different language, and 
speak of experiment and verification rather than consistency and 
correspondence. But waiving Professor Greene’s account of truth, 
one can not but feel he is making an almost willful case in finding 
anything more than a rough analogy between consistency in the 
treatment of a subject-matter, between correspondence of a work 
of art to an artist’s ‘‘clear and distinct intuition,’’ and correspond- 
ence and consistency as they are used in a logician’s or metaphysi- 
cian’s theory of truth. 

There is, I think, a profound sense in which Professor Greene’s 
dialectical argument is pointing to something quite central and 
serious in artistic expression. Artistic consistency is certainly a 
condition of artistic unity, and is a virtue which may well become a 
norm in criticism. A work of art also exhibits correspondence to, 
that is evokes, recognizable or recognized objects, interests, and 
emotions. In that sense a particular work of art may be said to 
exhibit a universal, and to correspond to essential, that is, char- 
acteristic and recurrent, experiences of all those who retraverse or 
recreate the artist’s own experience and insight. Perhaps the 
term ‘‘truth,’’ in a Pickwickian sense, is justified. But I am led, 
after repeated reading of Professor Greene’s analysis, to believe 
that to claim the name of truth for what is emotionally persuasive 
or imaginatively convincing is to clutter up an empirical fact with 
a superfluous and ambiguous dialectic. To say that a work of art 
is true to experience is somehow quite different from saying that it 
is a truth about existence, or, if one pleases, reality. Truth is a 
property of propositions and Professor Greene does not seem to 
me successful in his treatment of a work of art as a ‘‘non-con- 
ceptual proposition.”’ 

There is, surely, much that needs to be examined and to be said 
about artistic ‘‘insight,’’ as an indisputable fact in art. I do not 
think that the inquiry is carried forward by assimilating artistic 
approaches to ‘‘reality’’ (left undefined) to the approaches of the 
scientist or the logician. But something like what Professor Greene 
is talking about under the name of truth certainly is a quality of 
certain works of art. One may not agree with his solution to recog- 
nize the seriousness for analysis of art of the fact he tries to under- 
stand, namely, the quality of ‘‘revelation’’ certain works of art 
have, and the effect of ‘‘recognition’’ they induce, and of initiation 
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to a realm more ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘compelling’’ than that broached by 


science or practise. But this whole matter of the reality and com- 
pulsion of works of art may be a question for psychology rather 
than ontology. 

‘* Artistic greatness’’ is, again, an attempt, frankly tentative, to 
eall attention to a quality of art that criticism often implies with- 
out specifically clarifying or finding rational grounds for assigning. 
Works of art are repeatedly regarded as trivial or ‘‘great,’’ and 
Professor Greene properly attempts to analyze what is implied by 
making such a judgment. Professor Greene means by ‘‘artistic 
greatness’ ‘‘something other than mere formal beauty, artistic in- 
tegrity or artistic truth.’’ He is clearer about the ‘‘factors deter- 
mining artistic greatness’’ than about what it is. His troubles here 
are not those of a dialectic into which he seeks to compress his 
awareness of the empirical facts, but the patent difficulty in express- 
ing conceptually that character of ‘‘greatness’’ which is more than 
‘‘truth’’ or ‘‘perfection’’ in art. Surely only terminological des- 
peration could have led Professor Greene to the following tauto- 
logical definition: ‘‘A work of art will be judged to possess pro- 
fundity or greatness in proportion as it seems to the observer (his 
philosophy of life being what it is) to mediate a profound experi- 
ence by expressing, via artistic form, some profound interpretation 
of its subject-matter’’ (p. 463; italics mine). It is true that pro- 
fundity is not left thus hanging in the redundant air. ‘‘The pro- 
fundity of any artistic interpretation and evaluation must, in turn, 
be regarded as a function of the ‘depth’ and the ‘breadth’ we 
predicate of the artist’s normative insight’’ (p. 463). Depth is 
saved from the limbo of redundancy by being defined in terms of 
‘‘penetration’’ and ‘‘imaginative intensity’’; ‘‘breadth’’ in terms 
of ‘‘scope of subject-matter and integrated catholicity of outlook.”’ 
The ‘‘greatness’’ of an art can not be determined exclusively in 
terms of the technical standards of a given art or a given medium. 
It must be found in the whole scale of a critic’s values, in his 
‘‘philosophy of life.’? The critic ‘‘can declare any work of art 
to be great which, in its own unique and original way, gives ex- 
pression to some basic attitude, some synoptic scale of values, some 
larger interpretation of a significant subject-matter’’ (p. 476). 

Professor Greene holds that this is equivalent to saying that a 
work of art can not be great without being true, or, he is careful 
to add, relatively true. But the real point of his category of artis- 
tic greatness seems to me to lie in the fact that one of the qualities 
or characteristics of an impressive or persuasive work of art is its 
moral or human import as embodied in its ‘‘artistic form.’? The 
category of greatness is the category of human value. Depth, i.e., 
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imaginative penetration of something pervasive and recurrent in 
human experience, and breadth, i.e., a unified variety of interests 
and objects, of human subject-matter, are, as Professor Greene in- 
sists, proper concerns of the critic in judging a work of art. Depth 
and breadth are surely discernible qualities of a work of art, but is 
it because they are true or because they are expressive of recurrent 
and pervasive human interests? Dante’s Divine Comedy may be 
literally false. It also may be said artistically to ring true. But 
the metaphorical phrase ‘‘it rings true’’ is not equivalent to saying 
it is true? . 

Perfection, truth, and greatness do provide tentative sugges- 
tions or leads as to what a critic may look for in a work of art, 
and Professor Greene has his eye on the object when in illustration 
he points to organic unity, to consistency and expressive fidelity 
and human import for their locus. When he proceeds to make a 
hierarchy of values, so that a masterpiece of design is lower among 
the angels in the Heaven of Art than War and Peace or the Divine 
Comedy, one hesitates to go along with him. In the House of Art 
are many mansions; the largest and the most ‘‘significant’’ are not 
necessarily the best. 

A synoptic review of so compendious a volume must perforce 
neglect much of importance. Among the things here neglected is 
the highly suggestive treatment of ‘‘style,’’ which is discussed in 
terms of the culture and the temperament of which it is an ex- 
pression. I have been compelled to neglect, furthermore, the rich 
detailed enactment of theoretical points in terms of each of the 
major arts, and the happy use of specific illustrations, largely 
drawn from ‘‘significant’’ art. I have been compelled finally to 
omit discussion of the heroic attempt of Professor Roy Dickinson 
Welch in a supplementary essay to show that Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica 
Symphony’’ patently and in detail illustrates Professor Greene’s 
account of the basic categories of art, an ingenious and almost con- 
vineing performance. It is a little too ad hoc to be quite convinc- 
ing, but in itself is filled with specific and fruitful musical analysis. 

The important impression to be drawn from Professor Greene’s 
whole analysis is that it is, as this review began by saying, a serious 
and ordered attempt by a mind at once systematic and perceptive, 
to work out categories of analysis of the arts and of the criticism 
of them. The questions Professor Greene raises are the key ques- 
tions and his solutions, if not to be obediently accepted, are highly 
provocative. One awaits eagerly ‘‘those other occasions’’ when 
he will pursue the issues in ontology and epistemology which his 
analytic traversing of the arts opens up, and even more so his 
further explorations of criticism. 
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This book confirms a growing conviction that the problems 
raised by the unity of the ‘‘work of art’’ and the principles in- 
volved in its analysis are central not only to esthetics but to all 
philosophy. Nowhere do the problems of the relation of the specific 
to the general, of value to existence, become more acute and patent 
than in the understanding of the ‘‘artistie form’’ which is the 
being of a work of art. Toward an organon of understanding 
of that being Professor Greene has made an impressive contribu- 
tion. He has provided, if not finalities, highly suggestive tenta- 
tives for a modern ‘‘Critique of Judgment.’’ His book also sug- 
gests that principles of criticism and categories of the arts are 
derivable only from the arts and their functioning in experience. 
The ‘‘strange necessity’’ of art is not the necessity of a logic im- 
posed upon it by a philosophy previously arrived at, and one can 
not help noting that Professor Greene is most illuminating when 
he has an eye on the ‘‘work of art’’ itself and the human context 
in which it functions. That context, thoroughly considered, in- 
volves almost all the issues in morals and metaphysics. The field 
of philosophy may turn out to be the field of criticism in its most 
generalized form, and the arts may provide its most crucial in- 
stances. 
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HAS PROFESSOR GREENE PROVED THAT ART IS A 
COGNITIVE PROCESS? 


ROFESSOR T. M. GREENE, in his recently published volume, 
The Arts and the Art of Criticism,’ has formulated a view of 
the nature of art which has far-reaching and important implica- 
tions not only for esthetics but for practically all branches of 
philosophy as well. According to Professor Greene, the artist is 
engaged in a knowledge-seeking and knowledge-yielding enterprise 
which deserves to be ranked with science as a method of inquiry 
into truth. Art lovers and artists have long maintained that art 
has cognitive significance of some sort, but most often this has been 
described in such a way that ‘‘true’’ as applied to a work of art 
assumes, in relation to the way this word is used of scientific 
knowledge, the status of a metaphor. Professor Greene, however, 
holds (i) that art gives us knowledge of just the same sort as does 
Science, viz., propositional knowledge, so that a work of art is true 
or false not in a metaphorical but in the literal sense; (ii) that the 


1Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1940. All references, unless 
otherwise specified, will be to this volume. 
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cognitive enterprise of art has a subject-matter of its own which 
can not be dealt with by the ordinary methods of scientific inquiry, 
but which requires an ‘‘artistic approach’’; (iii) that it is by 
means of works of art alone that propositions about reality known 
through ‘‘artistic cognition’’ can be formulated and communicated ; 
and (iv) that moreover these propositions, like those of science, 
are susceptible to being verified or falsified by experience. These 
contentions had already been set forth by Professor Greene * and 
had occasioned some criticism from Professor W. T. Stace.* But 
since the issue between Professors Greene and Stace was chiefly 
the third of the above contentions, and in view of the general 
philosophical bearing of each, it seems worth while to scrutinize 
them in the light of Professor Greene’s fuller exposition of them. 

1. Are all works of art ‘‘cognitwely significant’’? Professor 
Greene maintains that the activities of art and science ‘‘resemble 
one another in being, each in its own way, extensions of man’s 
normal every-day cognitive experience’’ (p. 242) and that every 
genuine work of art possesses ‘‘cognitive significance’’ in the sense 
that ‘‘in a work of art, (a) reality is (b) interpreted, and (c) 
expressed in a distinctive way’’ (p. 229). These conclusions are 
based in part upon Professor Greene’s claim that every ‘‘genuine”’ 
work of art is intended by the artist to be a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of truth (p. 233) and that a ‘‘genuine’’ work of art is the 
‘‘artistic expression’’ of one or more propositions about reality 
(pp. 4483-444). What I want first of all to urge is that these 
generalizations are unwarranted by the facts. We can not ascribe 
to all artists the motive of expressing truth in their works, nor 
can we say that all works of art have cognitive significance of the 
sort described by Professor Greene. 

That what many artists desire to do when they create a work 
of art is not to express truth, but rather to do something else, we 
know from the testimony of artists themselves. For example, some 
artists have aimed at the creation of beauty, some at the expression 
of their feelings. In not a few cases what the artist desired to do 
through the creation of a work of art was to solve a problem of 
technique. One could continue the list of ‘‘artistic’’? motives in- 
definitely. This fact is so well attested by the history of art and 
the testimony of artists (and how else but by his testimony can we 
corroborate our guesses concerning what an artist’s intentions are?) 
that we need do no more than call attention to it here. 

The above objection, of course, overthrows only the conclusion 


2 ‘Beauty and the Cognitive Significance of Art,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XXXV (1939), pp. 365-381. 


8**Comments and Criticisms,’’ Ibid., pp. 656-661. 
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that all artists intend to create works of art which are cognitively 
significant, and not the conclusion that all ‘‘genuine’’ works of art 
(whatever the artists may have meant them to be) nevertheless do 
in some way express propositions about reality. However, it is 
important to note that the latter conclusion can be substantiated 
only if we understand a ‘‘genuine’’ work of art to mean what 
Professor Greene judges to be a good work of art, i.e., by excluding 
a priort from the class of works of art whatever fails to accord 
with his criteria of the goodness of a work of art. For that all 
works of art have cognitive significance follows not from an im- 
partial examination of all those objects to which we would un- 
hesitatingly, in ordinary circumstances, give the name ‘‘work of 
art,’’? and many of which manifestly do not express propositions 
about reality, but from Professor Greene’s definition of ‘‘genuine”’ 
art objects which excludes ab initio from discussion whatever he 
believes to be lacking in ‘‘seriousness’’ and ‘‘significanece.’’ Pro- 
fessor Greene does not take as the initial subject-matter of his 
inquiry into what a work of art is a fair sample of art objects, 
but a biassed sample of them, namely, only those which (in his 
estimation) ‘‘unquestionably possess artistic merit’? (p. 13). The 
only objects which he is ‘‘concerned to analyze in [his] book are 
genuine works of art, i.e., works which are artistically expressive 
and are not merely decorative or aesthetically agreeable’’ (pp. 
443-444). Thus it would seem to be a priori impossible to refute 
his position by pointing out cases to which it fails to apply. For 
example, Professor Greene writes, ‘‘It is only the lesser artist who, 
unable to combine beauty and truth, can only create trivial beauty 
or exciting ugliness. The saccharine Pre-Raphaelites and the em- 
bittered post-war Realists illustrate these opposite tendencies in 
painting and literature. The great masters in every art, in con- 
trast, exemplify an Aristotelian mean between mere beauty and 
inartistie profundity ; their art is at once beautiful and cognitively 
significant.’?* Elsewhere, ‘‘The true artist ... has never con- 
ceived of art as an escape from reality into an ivory tower. He has 
attempted to come to grips with reality in his own way, and the 
more serious the artist, the more resolute has been this attempt. 
Only the ‘aesthete’ has subscribed to the thesis of ‘art for art’s 
sake’; the motto of the conscientious artist has been ‘art for life’s 
sake’ ’’ (p. 229). But here, if he is not simply applying epithets, 
Professor Greene is prescribing what art ought to be if it is to 
come up to his standards of ‘‘genuineness’’ and ‘‘significance,’’ 
not what art actually is; what artists ought to do if they are to be 
“‘true’’? and ‘‘conscientious’”’ artists, not what they actually do. 
# This JournaL, Vol. XXXV (1939), pp. 367-368. 
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I submit, therefore, that Professor Greene’s analysis of a work 
of art as in essence an expression of a ‘‘judgment about reality 
and life’’* is unacceptable. But this does not require us, although 
Professor Greene apparently thinks it does, to deny to all works 
of art all cognitive significance. For then we should be in a posi- 
tion analogous to that in which we find Professor Greene, namely, 
that of having to deny to indubitable works of art which do have 
cognitive significance of one sort or another the name of art, and 
should have to find another name for them. The truth of the 
matter seems to be that some works of art do have it and that some 
do not, and that Professor Greene’s disjunction that ‘‘there are 
only two fundamental ways of interpreting art; it must be said 
either to possess or to lack cognitive significance’’ * is not exclusive. 

We might add that others of the disjunctions often introduced 
into art-theory are similarly not exclusive, and that the attempt on 
the basis of them to assign to art in general a specific content or 
aim is bound to misrepresent the nature of art. That some art is 
‘‘eriticism of life’’ does not exclude the fact that some is ‘‘escape 
from life,’’ and ‘‘merely’’ that; that some artists aim primarily at 
the creation of beauty does not mean that others are not primarily 
propagandists. And further, that art is valuable ‘‘for its own 
sake’’ does not mean that it can not also have an instrumental 
value, whether it be cognitive, moral, political, economic, social, 
or what not. To say of works of art that they must have just one 
sort of content rather than another, and that artists have just 
this motive rather than another, leads inevitably to a one-sided con- 
ception of art which, if it is taken as the whole truth about art, is 
manifestly false. 

2. Art and truth. It is granted, then, that some works of art 
convey knowledge about reality and that under some circumstances 
it is appropriate to say of a work of art that it is true or false. 
The question remains whether Professor Greene’s analysis of ‘‘ar- 
tistic truth’’ is correct, and whether he is right in saying that art 
is a unique way of arriving at knowledge of propositions about 
certain aspects of reality. 

Professor Greene upholds the view that the words ‘‘true’’ and 
‘*false’’ as applied to a work of art are used ‘‘in a manner con- 
formable to common usage’’ and that the truth of a work of art 
‘*ig genuine truth and not something entirely different, masquerad- 
ing under the name’’ (p. 424). If this view is to be successfully 
defended, it must be shown that when we ascribe truth or falsity 
to a work of art we are ascribing truth or falsity to a proposition, 

5 Op. cit., p. 371. 

6 Ibid., p. 371. 
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since in ‘‘common usage’’* what is true or false is always a proposi- 
tion. And this is exactly what Professor Greene endeavors to do. 
According to him, what is expressed by a work of art is one or more 
propositions: a work of art, ‘‘defined as a proposition or set of 
propositions expressed in a distinctive communicatory medium, 
may be as true or false as a scientifically expressed proposition”’ 
(p. 425, note). But the thesis which Professor Greene is mainly 
concerned to put forward, and which I want to call into question, 
is that the propositions of art are not ordinary propositions like 
those symbolized by ‘‘The table is brown”’ or ‘‘St. Francis adored 
God,’’ but are propositions of a peculiar sort. He holds that they 
are ‘‘about’’ reality, but they are not about the same ‘‘aspect’’ of 
reality as that with which a proposition of science has to do; they 
can not become known through scientific inquiry, but only through 
‘‘artistic cognition’’; and finally, they can not be ‘‘expressed’’ 
and communicated in scientific language, but only in the language 
of art. 

3. Art has no special subject-matter. The ‘‘aspect’’ of reality 
with which the serious artist is concerned, writes Professor Greene, 
and which an ‘‘artistic’’ proposition is about, is man’s ‘‘norma- 
tive’’ experience, which includes man’s emotive-conative states and 
his valuations. Whereas the scientist is ‘‘intent on the discovery 
of truth irrespective of its human import’? (pp. 237-238), the artist 
wants to comprehend reality in ‘‘its relation to man as a normative 
and purposive agent’’ (p. 230) and is interested in ‘‘the sig- 
nificance of things for human life’ (p. 238). An ‘‘artistic’’ 
proposition is ‘‘both factual and normative, that is, [it] not only 
describes an objective situation but formulates an evaluation of 
it’’ (p. 443). In short, it would seem that the propositions of art 
are evaluations ® of reality, while those of science are descriptions 
of it; the artist is concerned with values, the scientist with ‘‘facts.’’ 

This is not, however, what according to Professor Greene ulti- 
mately distinguishes a proposition of art from one of science, for he 
admits that in a sense the scientist is interested in values: ‘‘Psy- 
chology, anthropology, and sociology must indeed concern them- 
selves with moral, religious, esthetic, and utilitarian values, since 
their subject-matter is man as a volitional and emotive agent who 
enters into moral relations with his fellow men, creates and enjoys 
beauty, conquers nature to satisfy his needs and desires, and seeks 
to discover and worship a Deity. These disciplines must therefore 
take account of man’s inveterate tendency to evaluate his various 

7Or perhaps ‘‘common philosophical usage,’’ though even this may be 
disputed by some philosophers. 

8 That is, propositions in which the predicate is a value term. 
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experiences and must examine the objects to which these experiences 
are directed.’’® Nor can we say that the question of what is the 
relation of reality to man as a normative and purposive agent is 
any more an “‘artistic’’ interest than a philosophical interest, since 
philosophers have long been concerned with this question. And 
the artist is not by any means the only one who evaluates portions 
of reality, for whenever any one else pronounces a sunset to be 
beautiful, or condemns war as bad, he, also, is not merely describ- 
ing an objective situation but is formulating an evaluation of it. 
We can only conclude, therefore, that the artist’s interest in the 
significance of things for human life is something which he shares 
with every human being, and that the propositions of art must 
differ, if at all, from those of science and philosophy, and from those 
expressed in the moral and esthetic judgments of the common man, 
in some way other than that of being about a special ‘‘aspect’’ of 
reality. 

4, Art as a ‘‘cognitive’’ process. To find out what on Pro- 
fessor Greene’s view is the essential difference between a proposi- 
tion of art and one of science we must look to the distinction he 
makes between art and science as modes of cognition. The latter, 
he says, can tell us only facts about values, while the former gives 
us an ‘‘insight’’ into values. For while the ‘‘artist is preoccupied 
with the same world of objective existence and the same human 
experiences which concern the other cognitive disciplines,’’ he 
‘‘approaches this world and these experiences in a distinctive man- 
ner and with a distinctive goal in view’’ (p. 285). His approach 
is that of ‘‘artistic contemplation,’’ which ‘‘mediates between that 
of an ‘agent’ entering into life as an active participant, and that 
of an ‘observer,’ or disinterested spectator, refraining from prac- 
tical commitment’’ (p. 238). The approach of the scientist, in 
contrast, is that of an observer; he investigates values ‘‘ ‘from 
without’ rather than ‘from within’ ’”’ (p. 249). It is a consequence 
of this difference of approach that the artist is able to attain his 
goal of a ‘‘genuine sympathetic insight’’ into man’s ‘‘normative”’ 
experiences, whereas scientists can only observe ‘‘that men indulge 
in acts of evaluation, and they describe with conceptual precision 
what it is to which men have attached, or wish to attach, value 
under specific cireumstances and in specific cultures; but they 
never, as pure scientists, are able really to comprehend any of 
these values with aesthetic sensitivity, moral insight, or religious 
reverence’”’ (p. 250). That is, the scientist can know that, e.g., St. 
Francis adored God; but he can not, qua scientist, grasp the ‘‘hu- 

9 Op. cit., p. 372. 
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man import’’ of this fact, for qua scientist he can not have an 
‘‘insight’’ into what it would be like to adore God. It is the artist 
alone who is in a position to ‘‘comprehend”’ the value aspect of 
reality and to express and communicate this insight. 

It is clear, I think, that Professor Greene is using the words 
‘‘eognition’’ and ‘‘knowledge’’ in two quite different senses. The 
distinction he wishes to make between ‘‘artistic cognition’’ and 
“scientific cognition’? corresponds to the distinction between 
‘knowledge by acquaintance’’ and ‘‘knowledge about.’’ It is 
true, as Professor Greene maintains, that scientific knowledge is by 
itself insufficient to yield to an individual an ‘‘insight into’’ cer- 
tain kinds of experience. <A scientist might tell us about joy or 
beauty or reverence, but if we wish to ‘‘comprehend’’ these—as 
Professor Greene uses this term—we can do so only by living, i.e., 
by experiencing joy or beauty or reverence. To this last Professor 
Greene would doubtless reply that there is the way of ‘‘artistic 
cognition’’ which enables us, since it is midway between that of a 
participating agent and a dispassionate observer, to get an insight 
into the ‘‘normative’’ experiences of men without necessarily hav- 
ing to live them through (p. 239). We must not be misled con- 
cerning the truth of what Professor Greene here expresses by the 
ambiguous use he makes of terms like ‘‘cognition’’ and ‘‘ap- 
proach,’’ nor is there adequate reason to label the insight in ques- 
tion as something peculiarly ‘‘artistic.’? The scientific ‘‘ap- 
proach’’ to a given subject-matter is a method for discovering and 
verifying propositions—it is a way of arriving at knowledge about 
that subject-matter, and ‘‘scientific cognition’? can mean only 
knowledge of propositions of whose truth or probability we are 
convinced through the employment of scientific method. To con- 
trast with this ‘‘artistic cognition’’ is inappropriate and mislead- 
ing. For what Professor Greene means by ‘‘artistic cognition’’ is 
not propositional knowledge, not a knowing that something is the 
case, but, to use his own term, ‘‘insight.’’ It differs from ‘‘scien- 
tific’? knowledge in the way that ‘‘knowing how it feels’’ to be 
jealous differs from knowing merely that Othello was jealous. To 
“‘genuinely comprehend’’ what jealousy is we must sometime have 
experienced this emotion ourselves. Now the ‘‘artistic approach”’ 
which has as its aim the attainment of such comprehension of man’s 
emotive-conative states is nothing more than empathic perception: 
to have an ‘‘artistic cognition’’ of the ‘‘normative’’ experience of 
our fellow man is to put ourselves in his place—to produce in our- 
Selves an experience like his. This is not something which the 
artist alone can do, but something which everybody at times does, 
whether or not he creates works of art. Thus there is empathy of 
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a feat of strength, e.g., a wrestler’s efforts. It is difficult to see 
why such ‘‘insight’’ should be called artistic cognition. 

Furthermore, the feeling one ‘‘comprehends’’ or has ‘‘insight 
into’’ in empathic perception is not true or false. What may be 
true or false, in the case of a particular empathic perception, is a 
proposition like ‘‘He feels the same sort of feeling I now feel.’’ 
I can be correct or mistaken only if I predicate something about the 
object of my insight, i.e., the feeling, as in attributing to someone 
else an emotional state similar to my own. For it may be the case 
that the other person’s emotion is quite different in kind from 
mine, as when I empathize with an actor playing Othello who only 
acts jealousy, but doesn’t feel it. 

5. The expression of feelings vs. the expression of propositions. 
Admittedly, it is one thing to know that somebody has a certain 
feeling, and another to know how that person’s feeling feels. The 
former is ‘‘knowledge about’’; the latter is ‘‘knowledge by ac- 
quaintance.’’ But it is only ‘‘knowledge about’’ which can be 
expressed and communicated through the formulation of proposi- 
tions. To express and communicate ‘‘knowledge by acquaintance’’ 
of man’s ‘‘normative’’ experience what we must express and com- 
municate is not propositions but feelings. Thus, in order to com- 
municate to someone that Othello was jealous, it is normally 
sufficient to say, ‘‘Othello was jealous.’? Even a completely dis- 
passionate Rapaccini could come to know about Othello’s feeling 
in this way, though he would not be ‘‘comprehending”’’ its quality. 
But in order to communicate to someone ‘‘how Othello felt’’ one 
should have to induce the feeling of jealousy in the other person, 
so that by virtually being jealous himself that person could attain 
a ‘‘genuine sympathetic insight’’ into Othello’s jealousy. But if 
a work of art expresses and communicates these insights into man’s 
‘‘normative’’ experience, as distinguished from ‘‘facts’’ such as 
that Othello was jealous, what it expresses and communicates is 
not propositions but feelings. However, the ‘‘content’’ of a work 
of art, on this view of the matter, is not a proposition or set of 
propositions at all, so that ‘‘artistic truth’”’ is not ‘‘truth’’ in its 
usual meaning, but is ‘‘something else masquerading under the 
name.”’ 

I do not wish to deny that works of art may reveal to us new 
possibilities of feeling, that the contemplation of a work of art 
may make us feel ‘‘as we never felt before.’’ There is this sense 
in which a work of art gives us ‘‘insights.’? But to have such an 
insight is not the same as to know a proposition; it is not a cogni- 
tion of something which is literally true or false. When a work of 
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art stirs our emotions, it is not giving us propositional knowledge 
about objective reality. 

6. Scientific vs. artistic expression. Professor Greene’s claim 
that the domain of scientific inquiry is limited because ‘‘certain 
aspects of reality can be apprehended and expressed most ade- 
quately and precisely in and through the artistic media, and... 
what is thus apprehended and expressed cannot be translated into 
a conceptual medium without vital loss’’ (p. 427) rests upon this 
failure to distinguish between the expression and communication 
of propositions and the expression and communication of feelings. 
A language or ‘‘medium”’ may be used to express and communicate 
information, i.e., ‘‘that S is P, or that something is the case’’; or 
it may be used to express and excite feelings and attitudes.° Of 
course, a given expression may have both informative and emotive 
significance; it may at one and the same time convey information 
to, and arouse various feelings in, an individual. But it is only 
in so far as it conveys information that a language is a vehicle for 
the expression of literal truth, since only then is what it expresses 
a proposition: it is not to the feelings that we ascribe truth, but to 
the information." 

Now there is no reason to deny that an object which is a work 
of art may convey information about reality and hence be literally 
true. But it can not be said that the kind of information about 
reality we receive from works of art is different from, or gives us 
deeper insight than, that which we receive from scientific or or- 
dinary discourse. What is different is what the work of art does 
in addition: the artist, as Professor Greene says, exploits the ‘‘emo- 
tive, affective, and conative overtones’’ of language whereas the 
scientist tries to reduce them to a minimum (cf. pp. 259 ff.), so 
that besides communicating information, the work of art affects 
our feelings in certain ways. There are the relatively rare cases in 
which a work of art is at one and the same time a scientific docu- 
ment as to the nature of the reality the artist faced and an infec- 

10 Cf. C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, 1923, 
p- 149, on the distinction between the ‘‘symbolic’’ and ‘‘emotive’’ use of 
words and statements. 
= I believe that this is the point which Professor Stace had in mind when, 
in commenting on Professor Greene’s view, he wrote, ‘‘If you say that some- 
thing ... whether a judgment, an impression, an insight... is true, you 
must mean by this that some entity has some characteristic, i.e., that S is P, 
or that something is the case’’; and that if it is to be true or false, ‘‘every 
insight must be in essence a judgment.’’ (Cf. this JouRNAL, XXXV (1939), 
P. 657.) What I have tried to make clear is that, whether or not an ‘‘ artistic 
insight’’ can be expressed otherwise than in a work of art, it is not the 


ascription of a predicate to a part of reality, and it is for this reason not 
true or false. 
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tious expression of how the artist felt about what he faced. In 
such a case, the artist has succeeded in doing two things: (1) He 
is communicating facts about the reality he perceived, and (2) he 
is making his audience virtually feel what he himself felt about 
those facts. Thus, to many of his readers Steinbeck in The Grapes 
of Wrath was able to communicate not only facts about the dis- 
possessed, but also his own feelings toward those facts. The reason 
that a sociologist, gua scientist, would ignore the ‘‘human import’’ 
of the very same facts is that he is interested solely in communicat- 
ing information, not in communicating what he feels about this 
information. 

It is the emotive-affective-conative significance of the artistic 
expression which accounts for its ‘‘untranslatability’’ into a ‘‘scien- 
tific’? expression. What is untranslatable is not whatever informa- 
tion a work of art may contain, but precisely the ‘‘overtones.’’ 
So far as their informative significance is concerned, the artistic 
and the scientific manners of expression are but two ways of saying 
the same thing. The informative import of a poem can as well, 
sometimes perhaps better, be expressed in ‘‘cold, dispassionate 
prose’’; the feeling import, however, varies with the alteration of 
a single word. It is for this reason that the ‘‘poetry’’ of a poem 
can not be summarized, whereas the prose can be. It makes a 
difference to the quality of our emotional experience to read Lu- 
cretius in the form of prose rather than as poetry. But his 
philosophy is in either case the same. 

7. Conclusion. In the preceding pages I have submitted rea- 
sons for denying that art, like science, is a cognitive enterprise. 
Among these is that in those works of art to which Professor 
Greene assigns cognitive significance, what is expressed is not a 
proposition, and since only a proposition can be true or false, we 
can not ascribe truth or falsity to such expressions. It follows that 
since they are neither true nor false but at most sharable, the 
artistic insights Professor Greene describes are unverifiable. But 
we may consider an instance of the ‘‘verification’’ of artistic in- 
sight. Professor Greene says that a musical composition arouses 
in an auditor states like joy, hope, and sorrow (p. 263), and that 
**the music critic tests the composer’s interpretation of his subject- 
matter (i.e., man’s emotive-conative states) for truth and falsity 
by comparing it with his own emotive and conative experiences 
and observations’’ (p. 458). But clearly in such a case the only 
proposition, and therefore the only thing susceptible of truth or 
falsity, is that the emotive-conative states inspired in the critic by 
the music are like those the composer had; and the critic can not 
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tell whether they are like or unlike, since he does not know what the 
latter were, but knows only those the music excites in him. But 
whether or not they should happen to be alike, and even if the 
critic could know whether or not they were alike, the music, which 
does not consist of that proposition, or of any proposition, would 
still not be describable as either true or false. In the light of 
these comments, it should be obvious that Professor Greene’s con- 
ception of the ‘‘truth’’ or ‘‘falsity’’ of a work of art is something 
totally different from what these terms mean as applied to proposi- 
tions. 


VINCENT TOMAS. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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L’Homme de Descartes. ANpr& Matter. Paris: Aubier. 1940. 
262 pp. 22 fr. 


The author’s purpose in this work is to interpret the life and 
writings of Descartes as a guide to the philosophic life (the series, 
of which this work is one, is entitled Philosophie de l’Esprit). 
‘*Cartesianism is not so much a sum of propositions to be discussed 
as an attitude before the world.’’ It is the delineation and dis- 
cussion of what this attitude should be which occupies the author’s 
attention. In brief, this attitude, called ‘‘wisdom’’ by the Greeks, 
is held to be the proper relation of knowledge and action, where 
knowledge is not the end but the means to the good life. To in- 
dicate the relation of knowledge and action the author resorts 
primarily to a study of the moral and religious aspects of Descartes’ 
life and writings. Quite apart from this general purpose, this 
work throws considerable light on the place of religion in the 
thought and personality of Descartes. It must be remarked that 
in approaching Descartes as a religious personality the author is 
able, for example, to give a brilliant interpretation of the central 
theses of the Meditations. But the method of generalizing from 
the case of Descartes for the whole practice of philosophy is ques- 
tionable even granted the general thesis which the author wishes to 
maintain. We are told that ‘‘. . . la rencontre avec Dieu s’impose- 
t-elle au début de l’itinéraire cartesien, comme elle s’impose 4 toute 
philosophie qui voit dans la sagesse une béatitude,...’? Why 
any experience, religious or otherwise, ‘‘imposes itself’’ on all 
philosophy remains obscure indeed. 

J. G. 
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Scepticism and Dogma. A Study in the Philosophy of F. H. 
Bradley. RatpH GiuBert Ross. New York: Privately printed. 


1940. (For sale by the Journal of Philosophy.) 159 pp. 
$1.25. 


This is a worthwhile interpretation of some of the principal 
features of Bradley’s philosophy. The author holds that the root - 
of Bradley’s scepticism is his belief that if truth is not identical 
with reality it is not completely realized, while if it is, it is not 
truth. Bradley, he suggests, started out with the conviction that 
the incomplete must be contradictory, and his remarkably clever 
elaboration of specific contradictions embedded in basic concepts 
was merely a proof to others of what he knew beforehand. It is 
more difficult to agree with the author’s contention that even 
though all of Bradley’s paradoxes could be answered (he admits 
many can be) Bradley’s conclusions would be in no way invali- 
dated. If the paradoxes do not hold, if the specific contradictions 
can not be proved, no earthly reason would exist for identifying the 
incomplete with the contradictory in general. Bradley’s whole 
argument would collapse and it is practically certain that without 
the paradoxes no one would ever read his philosophy. 

The book stresses the similarity between Bradley and the new 
realists and maintains, against R. Kagey, that Essays on Truth and 
Reality did not involve a rejection of Bradley’s earlier philosophy, 
but only a further development of it. 

V. J. McG. 


Von der All-Einheit im Ich. Eine paradogmatische Philosophie. 
Martin Kuerys. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1939. 240 pp. 
6 M. 


Convinced that all philosophic truth is a superstition of words 
and that science (Wissen) is ‘‘spiritual imperialism,’’ the author 
presents an interpretation of life which to his way of thinking is 
wholly free from dogmatism and rationalization. The Ego, the 
existence of which he takes as his point of departure, must be 
brought into identity, Stoic-fashion, with the nameless, formless 
One, which forms the fundament of Dr. Klein’s philosophy. This 
objective is complicated by human reason, which ceaselessly splin- 
ters the One into connected particulars, in accordance with a four- 
fold principle: causality, abstract conceptualization, quantitative 
determination, and practical, purposive action. These relating 
forms point the way out of ‘‘the Cave’’ of particularity to the 
Spinozistie world of ‘‘ego-conscious, universalized, living thought. 
In the field of practical action, this reorientation of the Ego en- 
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tails, according to the author, a rejection of democracy and the 
idea of progress, in favor of the ‘‘great man’’ or ‘‘leader’’ in 
whom the latent will and aspiration of the nation crystallizes into 
dynamic purpose and creative achievement. 

To this astonishing medley of recondite ideas the author ap- 
pends a Nachlese of apothegms on a variety of subjects. They are 
distinguished chiefly for their uniform triteness. 

O. F. K. 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 
Vol. XV. Philosophy of the State. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America. 1939. 291 pp. 


Almost the whole volume is devoted to papers and panel dis- 
cussion dealing with different aspects of political philosophy. The 
President of the Association, William P. O’Connor, sounds the 
keynote for the meeting by an attack on positivistic social science. 
‘‘If man is a person,’’ he declares, ‘‘his ultimate end is supra- 
temporal and cannot be attained within civil society and hence 
the latter becomes for him a means to an end.’’ In keeping with 
this emphasis John F. McCormick states that whereas modern 
liberalism perhaps overstressed the freedom and rights of the in- 
dividual, St. Thomas, Suarez, and Bellarmine were more concerned 
to uphold the authority of the state and the duties of the citizen. 
Catholic thought naturally stresses man’s subjection to authority 
since 


the created thing is by its nature dependent. It holds in the universe the 
place and the rank that correspond to the nature its Creator endowed it with. 
... All this speaks of subordination and subjection. 


Other writers in the volume also advance this argument for 
strong authority, and condemnation of Rousseauism, liberalism, 
naturalism, and individualism are very frequent throughout, as 
would be expected. Democratic rights are upheld, but more zeal 
is shown in affirming their divine origins than in contriving their 
extension and preservation, and no effort is made to recall their 
relation to the thought of the French Revolution. Indeed, some 
of the leading speakers see the high peak of democracy in the 
thirteenth century (Goetz Briefs). Others believe that the liberal 
democracy of modern times is discredited, and that the future 
belongs ‘‘to Catholic political philosophy or some form of totali- 
tarianism.’’ But the latter is excluded. The Church criticizes 
totalitarianism, according to Waldemar Gurian, not because it is 
opposed to modern democracies, but because it makes religion sub- 
servient to the state which then usurps the place of God. But a 
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similar criticism is made of liberal democracy, particularly by 
Charles A. Hart. The modern laicized state, he deplores, forced 
the Church to greatly restrict its influence even in its proper sphere 
of morals. 


At the present the absolute lay state, be it communist, fascist, or demo- 
cratic, ignoring the existence of a Church as such, and subject to no law but 
its own represents, as Pius XII has so clearly shown, . . . the greatest problem 
not only for such a state itself but also for any kind of rational relation 
between states. 


The basic criticism of all existing political forms is that in the 
name of liberalism, working-class radicalism, racialism, or what 
not, they laicize the state, thus denying Christianity by ignoring 
God. The alternative proposed is, of course, the corporative state 
as outlined by Leo XIII and Pius XI, and described by many 
Catholic writers. Unfortunately two things are left unclear by 
the contributors to the present book: the nature of Corporatism and 
the means of realizing it. How is Corporatism, a frankly authori- 
tarian hierarchical system, to be reconciled with democracy, with 
justice, equal rights and opportunities? The answer is that the 
lower bodies in the hierarchy could always appeal any injustice 
to the next higher body, whose ‘‘obligation’’ it would be to con- 
sider such grievances. But would it not be too much to expect 
American labor, with its unhappy recollection of company unions, 
to sacrifice its legitimate labor unions, its Wages and Hours Act 
and N.L.R.B. (none of which are mentioned in the book) for such 
a vague plan, inauspicious in its associations? It is claimed, how- 
ever, that Corporatism will do away with the class struggle, and 
harmonize labor and capital without resort to force, which of course 
would solve a great many problems. But how this desirable state 
of affairs could be brought about, the authors have nothing to sug- 
gest except that a profound renewal of Christian spirit would be 
necessary. For this reason, perhaps, we are warned that Corpora- 
tism can not be imposed by fiat, but must come about very grad- 
ually, by organic growth. 

Some progress is said to have already been made in Italy, which 
is not listed as totalitarian. This provides a useful cue to the 
authors’ understanding of Corporatism, since they make no criti- 
cism of the Italian policy whereby labor’s representatives are 
chosen by the Government, while capital’s representatives are 
selected by capital. It is a pity that the advocates of corporatism 
did not speak to this point so crucial for democracy. Instead of 
stating that labor would elect its own representatives in the demo- 
eratic fashion, Joseph Cook, who contributes an article on the 
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corporative state, merely promises labor that it will have ‘‘true 
representations. ”’ 

It is regrettable too that the speakers did not refer to other 
countries in which Catholic principles have been in some degree 
actualized. The discussion throughout is extremely abstract for 
such urgent times as the present, and the meaning is often far from 
clear. Concrete illustrations would have been helpful. For ex- 
ample, was the Dolfuss regime acting according to Catholic prin- 
ciples when it destroyed Austrian Social Democracy with the help 
of fascist Italy, and set up a new constitution in which the sover- 
eignty of the people was abrogated? Since Luigi Sturzo, who is 
cited as an authority, thinks that declaring the people sovereign 
rather than God is un-Christian, perhaps he would regard the 
reverse aS commendably Christian. And what is the attitude to- 
ward the destruction of trade unions and civil liberties in Spain? 
Had the spokesmen for Corporatism in this volume risked concrete 
examples, the recent praise of the Petain government and Franco’s 
Spain by the Osservatore Romano would become far more intelli- 
gible, and their conception of Corporatism much clearer in con- 
sequence. 

How Corporatism is to come about also remains unexplained. 
So far it has not been achieved, even in part, except under the 
aegis of fascism, and the question is whether this political form is 
not necessary to the success of the Corporatism as an economic and 
social system. Certainly a number of its advocates in the present 
volume would deny this. Mortimer Adler, for example, devotes 
some forty pages to an abstract proof that democracy is the best 
state and that it is the only good state. Unfortunately, he does not 
even attempt to explain how democracy is compatible with a hier- 
archical authoritarian reorganization of society. But let us make 
the very difficult assumption that it is compatible. Let us sup- 
pose that Corporatism will preserve the democratic rights and curb, 
not only labor, but capital as well. In this case, however, one 
would expect the sponsors of the new system to prepare themselves 
in advance for all the hostility, calumny, and abuse which not 
long ago was heaped upon the New Deal, and in fact, much more. 
One should expect to see a certain measure of sympathy displayed 
for the N.L.R.B., the Wagner Labor Act, and other such efforts in 
the direction of industrial peace and ‘‘the common good.’’ But, 
oddly enough, such carefully considered measures, tried and tem- 
pered in the fire of practical issues, are either ignored by the pres- 
ent writers, or criticized on conservative grounds. 

V. J. McG. 
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Types of Aesthetic Judgment. E.M. Bartiert. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1937. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, distributor. 241 pp. $2.50. 


This book, though it has the makings of a serious contribution to 
esthetics, has the defects of a doctor’s thesis that has not been suffi- 
ciently edited, and evinces a desire on the part of the writer to cover 
a great deal of theoretical ground without making the thesis of the 
book very clear. It is a little discouraging (or possibly encourag- 
ing) to find that doctor’s theses in England suffer from about the 
same difficulties present in their American counterparts. 

The book deals with several unrelated questions, not all directly 
suggested by or connected with the title of the book ; such issues, for 
example, as the following: Need we in esthetics concern ourselves 
with the meaning of beauty at all? What is the relation of the 
artistic creation to the ‘‘real world’’? Is ugliness a brute fact? Is 
a metaphysical theory necessary to a sound esthetics? As far as 
can be made out the thesis of the book is to be found on page 232, 
and it is that ‘‘. . . understanding of the nature of the complex 
which constitutes the aesthetic object and which is the referend of 
the aesthetic judgment seems ... to be the genuine task of the 
philosophy of aesthetics rather than the attempt to determine the 
nature of beauty.’’ The complex referred to is analyzed, though 
in very desultory fashion, into the elements in a literal object in the 
external world and a consideration of the more specifically ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ factors of experience. These subjective factors are in 
some parts of the book discounted as being merely psychological 
and therefore not essential to philosophical esthetics, and are some- 
times treated, especially in the case of the artistic impulse, as the 
decisive factors in an understanding of the esthetic complex. 

There is a good deal of terminology that seems to be an esthetic 
experience for the author rather than any illumination of the 
esthetic experience. Thus the author invents the term ‘‘aesthetic 
minimum’’ to express the idea that the judgment ‘‘this is beau- 
tiful’’ is equivalent to ‘‘here is a situation relevant for aesthetics.”’ 

There are some interesting desultory suggestions, such as that 
the importation of the term ‘‘reality’’ in esthetics confuses rather 
than clarifies issues. The author is quite just in her insistence that 
the use of the term ‘‘reality’’ usually means something ‘‘higher”’ 
or ‘‘better.’? She also deals with some care with the way in which 
some metaphysical presumption is always, and sometimes fruitfully, 
used as the basis of esthetic inquiry, even where its use is uncon- 
scious. 

I. E. 
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Art’s Endurance. THeEoprRoE L. SHaw. Boston: Bruce Humph- 
ries, Inc. 1939. 249 pp. $3.00. 


According to the author, art’s endurance results not from an 
intrinsically eternal quality in art, but from the degree to which an 
art work is able to maintain an increasing rarity commensurate 
with its increasing assimilation by the enjoyer. ‘‘Rareness,’’ ‘‘dif- 
ferenceness,’’ or ‘‘untiredness of’’ is at once a measure and a 
partial explanation of art. Indeed ‘‘Art is Rareness’’; and since 
art is anything and everything—‘‘a cobra,’’ ‘‘a round square,’’ 
‘“‘Science,’’ ‘‘Being’’—the ‘‘laws of change of rareness’’ are the 
laws of experience and existence. To understand the complex ap- 
plication of these laws the author supplies numerous graphs and 
thermometer-like scales. So vague and ill-defined are both the con- 
cepts on which they are based and the esthetic experiences to 
which these charts are applied, however, that the author’s advice 
‘‘always to bear in mind the analogy of an art work to an elevator 
moving in its shaft’’ passes for an illumination. Unfortunately 
one is left with the impression of having been shut in this giddy 
prison while on the way to an art gallery. Here and there useful 
esthetic insights emerge, but for the most part they are submerged 
in pseudo-scientifie jargon. The author’s thoughts are well masti- 
eated but ill-digested. 


J. 8. 


A Philosophy of Religion. Epaar SHEFFIELD BrigHTMAN. New 
York: Prentice Hall, Ine. 1940. xvii+539 pp. $4.00. 
(School edition, $3.00.) 


This is a very useful manual and has several distinctive fea- 
tures. In addition to a survey of the chief problems of the philos- 
ophy of religion (religious values, the conception and knowledge 
of God, personality and immortality), to which the central por- 
tion of the text is devoted, and in which Professor Brightman’s 
own ideas on these problems are presented in the context of other 
solutions, there is an introductory survey of the sciences of religion 
and a final chapter on ‘‘external criticisms.’’ The survey of ‘‘re- 
ligion as a fact’’ is not a catalogue of facts, but an orientation in 
the various types of facts (historical, sociological, and psycho- 
logical) with a minimum of philosophical generalization. To 
identify national with priestly religion and universal with pro- 
phetic, is an obvious over-simplification, which has two grains of 
philosophy for every one of fact behind it. On the whole, how- 
ever, the survey is quite objective and genuinely ‘‘empirical’’ 
rather than ‘‘phenomenological.’’ In the final chapter there is a 
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similarly objective survey of such ‘‘external’’ (in the sense of 
hostile) criticisms as are offered by psycho-analysts, sociologists, 
and socialists. The volume concludes with an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and with a useful chronological table of the landmarks in 
the literature of the philosophy of religion. 

H. W. S. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Herbert Feigl, Associate Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, at present holder of a Rockefeller research fellow- 
ship, has been appointed Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Minnesota. 

Clifford L. Barrett of Princeton University has accepted an 
appointment as Professor of Philosophy at Scripps College. 





